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For “The Friend.” 
Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 

; (Continued from page 292.) 

“Tn Bush-travelling you should always be 
‘ry careful to keep a good supply of matches, 
it only for camping and lighting pipes, 
ough this is important, but also because, 
‘ould you meet a ‘ Bush-fire’ you can escape 
we danger by setting fire to the Bush to lee- 
ard and walking on the burnt portion. 
Here are numerous cases on record, of shep- 
rds and travellers having been burnt to 
ath by Bush-fires. It is next to impossible 
fat a man should escape simply by his own 
Wertions. Bush-fires arise from various causes. 
man lights his pipe and drops the match 
nong the grass, or drops the smouldering 
h among it. Many fires are caused by black- 
‘lows, who set fire to the Bush to drive their 
sme; sometimes a traveller lights a fire and 
“ows the sparks to be blown about. Some 
e caused by lightning, and there is little 
vubt that spontaneous combustion, combined 
th the heat of the sun, occasionally does its 
are. With all these agencies at work, the 
‘flammable nature of the material being con- 
ered, there is little need for wonder at the 
equency of ‘ Bush-fires.’ I once met a Bush- 
ve, when in charge of a flock of ewes and 
rmbs. The grass was very long and dry, 
id the breeze was strong, so that the fire 
48 upon me almost as soon as I first ob- 
irved it. Fortunately the sheep happened 
be feeding on the banks of a long narrow 
pgoon, full of water, and I hastened to place 
sem 80 that they were protected by this. I 
sd no difficulty in driving the ewes where I 
fanted them, but with the lambs it was a 
pry different matter. Australian lambs, when 
»out three weeks old, are very vexatious 
sings to have to do with; they can run like 
ne wind, and usually band together and 
yamper in every direction, much to the an- 
yance of the shepherd. It is nota bit of 
od trying to drive them; one might as well 
ny to drive a refractory elephant as a Queens- 
ad lamb, and they often scamper off, frisk- 
ig, and jumping, into the Bash, and the only 
jay to save them from being lost is to drive 
je ewes after them. Just as I flattered my- 
‘if that I had got them all into a tolerably 


as to isolate our position, a large ‘mob’ of 
lambs, about four hundred, broke away, and 
began one of their usual games. I ran as 
hard as I could to try and head them back, 
but they were too much for me, and away 
they went sweeping across the Bush right in 
front of the fire, now retreating a little, and 
then dashing right into it, each time leaving 
a large number on the ground, smothered and 
burnt; but the survivors seemed to consider 
it the greatest fun in the world, leaping, and 
jumping, and racing into the flames, until 
there were very few of them left. Meantime, 
the ewes were getting uneasy, and some of 
them also ran into the fire, after their lambs, 
and when the fire had gone roaring and crack- 
ling by, leaving the ground strewn with ashes 
and smouldering trunks and logs, there were 
burnt and smothered lambs and sheep in 
every direction. I had been almost suffocated 
as the fire went past, and could not have en- 
dured the heat and smoke for many minutes. 
Altogether I lost that day about three hun- 
dred and fifty lambs and forty sheep, and pro- 
bably had we been caught away from the 
lagoon, I should have lost the whole flock, 
and my life into the bargain. These fires are 
not confined only to the grass, but the flames 
rise high in the air and soar among the 
branches of the trees. The Bush looks very 
desolate for a few days after a fire, and. the 
dead timber continues smoking and smoulder- 
ing for days, sometimes for weeks. But the 
grass soon sprouts up again fresh and green, 
and in a month is probably long and dry 
again. At certain seasons of the year, the 
Bash is fired on purpose, in order to produce 
this green herbage, and I have been paid five 
shillings a day for doing it, just riding along 
with a firestick in my hand, and stooping oc- 
casionally to apply it to a tuft of grass. 

“ People who live in the Bush are usually 
very sparing of matches, and when I was 
shepherding I seldom used one. The only 
matches which are any good in that climate 
are the wax vestas, and they are very expen- 
sive: I have paid five shillings for a box con- 
taining five hundred. ‘There are always plenty 
of logs at hand to keep your fire from going 
completely out, and it can, at any time, be 
kindled with the help of small sticks. I used 
to keep one or two hollow logs burning, in 
different parts of the run, so that supposing 
my fire went out, I could easily obtain a fresh 
light at one of them; and I carried about with 
me a firestick, generally a piece of smoulder- 
ing bark, with which to light my pipe. 

“Travelling in the Bush, at any distance 
from water, one cannot help being struck with 
the scarcity of animal life. Few of the birds 
are ever found straying far from water. Some- 
times one might fancy that the Bush was al- 
together uninhabited, were it not for the con- 
stant wearisome buzz of a kind of cicada, 
ealled by the colonists a locust. You cannot 


fe position, and was occupied in burning|tell whence it comes, it is.in the air and all 
tips of grass at the corners of the lagoon so|pervading. By diligent search you may find 
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its author, on the stem of some tree, but you 
will oftener find his empty skin, out of which 
he has walked, leaving the legs clinging to 
the trunk, and, apparently, the lenses of his 
eyes, in their proper position. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with natural history, to be 
able to account for these shells being so per- 
fect in every respect. The insect is there en- 
tire, only his stomach appears to have gone 
for a walk; his legs cling tightly to the tree, 
and his eyes are as bright as any pair of 
optics that can be imagined, but he has no 
inside | 

“ Ag goon, however, as you approach water 
you see plenty of birds, especially in the morn- 
ing and evening. Glittering parrots fly in 
flocks like starlings, twittering, screaming, 
hanging from the boughs in clusters, upside 
down, anyhow, dropping the husks of seeds 
upon your head. Parties of sulphur and pink 
crested cockatoos flaunt, and flap their white 
wings, and scream in their enjoyment of life. 
Ducks and waterfowl, by hundreds, float on 
every pool of any size; and great pelicans, 
grandest of birds in Capricornia, flap their 
way on dreamy wing. But of all the birds 
there is not one that has a decent song, and 
very few that can utter even a musical note. 
The magpie has three notes, which are plain- 
tive and sweet, but they are seldom varied, 
and the ear soon tires of them. Of real sing- 
ing birds there are none at all; yet, I fancy, 
in no country could the notes of birds be more 
grateful to the ear, for they tell of water. — 

“There are few wild fruits in Capricornia, 
and such as there are, are poor and tasteless. 
There are wild plums, which grow, by the 
bye, on one of the few shade-giving trees. 
These are large and luscious to the sight, but 
on examination are found to consist almost 
entirely of stone, with a thin, a very thin, 
covering of skin and pulp. In some of the 
ereeks (another name for small rivers) grow 
huge native fig-trees, the figs growing in clus- 
ters on the trunk ; but these have little flavor, 
and moreover are found when ripe to be fall 
of small flies, in which state they are devour- 
ed by the natives, with great relish. On find- 
ing any fruit not before seen, it is advisable 
to ascertain whether the birds are in the 
habit of eating it, for some of the most tempt- 
ing looking fruits of Capricornia are poison- 
ous. If, however, the birds eat them, they 
may be considered safe. As I said, however, 
there is very little fruit of any kind to be met 
with. 

“Tn the north of Queensland the cinchona 
tree grows plentifully, and from its berries 
and bark a drink may be made which is a 
specific for fever and ague. The sarsaparilla 
is also very abundant in some parts, and this 
is a cure for scurvy. Thus, for the two com- 
monest forms of disease in Capricornia, a 
plentiful natural remedy is at hand. The 
root of the wild arrowroot, a parasite, which 
grows in the forks of trees, is also a cure for 
dysentery, and other internal complaints. 
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«A Bush-life is generally a very healthy 
one. I suppose that the open air and active 
employments are conducive to this. But after 
the rainy season, when the sun raises exhala- 
tions from the ground, fever and ague, and 
low fevers, are very rife, and few who have 
resided in the Bush for any length of time are 
lucky enough to escape them. A good deal, 
of course, depends on. habits and diet. Scurvy 
is the result of the continuous use of unfer- 
mented bread and salt provisions, and is also 
promoted by inactive and sluggish habits; it 
is, therefore, most frequently found among 
the shepherds.” 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

The language of ‘I’. Story, as quoted in the 
present letter, may be referred to as a succinct 
and philosophical statement of the doctrine 
of the inward Light, hardly capable of any 
improvement, and forming its own best com- 
mentary. 

«“ The subjective and objective parts of know- 
ledge.” Subjective knowledge, that which 
relates to the thinking mind; objective know- 
ledge, supposed absolute knowledge of those 
outward objects about which the mind forms 
its thoughts. Now, we have no positive know- 
ledge of outward objects; all we can know of 
them is the impression they produce on the 
mind through the senses; absolute knowledge, 
therefore, can only be the subjective, the mind’s 
knowledge of itself. This is one of the “hard 
sayings” of modern metaphysics, a science 
which is only for those of a certain quality of 
mind; many, otherwise of superior intellect, 
finding in it no healthful aliment, and many 
others of less robust powers, finding it posi- 
tively injurious. Much of the obscurity with 
which it has been invested, however, is due 
only to those who, not being naturally en- 
dowed with the metaphysical turn of mind, 
have nevertheless put themselves forward as 
the exponents of the science, and mistaken 
the obscurity of half-comprehension for that 
of profundity. James Logan appears to have 
hit the truth above stated in the course of his 
private speculations on the subject, (“I have 
latterly concluded that all our certain know- 
ledge,” &c.,) for the “schoolmen” had as yet 
only discriminated and named the two kinds 
of knowledge, without having asserted the 
want of absoluteness in the objective. This want 
of absolute certainty as to things external to 
the mind seems to make the need of an in- 
ward guide more apparent to the reason, 
though thousands of unlearned men have felt 
the necessity and benefits of that Guide, with- 
out reasoning, through His own self-revealing 
light, and this is the only acquaintance with 
that Guide, that can avail to salvation. 

“ But on the whole,” &c. He says “if reason 
cannot act without the influence, assistance, 
or presence of that essential truth, then the 
same reason, which is the discriminating 
faculty between man and brates,” “is that 
Logos, and then what becomes of the Spirit,” 
&e. A singular argument indeed. That his 
acute faculties had become somewhat clouded 

_ on this subject is now obvious, when it seems 
he cannot perceive that the very words above, 
which make “the essential truth” the assistant 
of “ reason,” imply that the assistant and the 
thing assisted are two distinct things, and 


that it is only by conceding the very matter in 
d.spute, (his own presupposition, namely, that 
“reason” is of itself alone capable of moral 
discrimination,) that his inference can reason- 
ably be drawn from these words. For his in- 
ference, if put into the syllogistic form, could 
only be shaped into this,— 

Assume that 1. Reason cannot act without 
the assistance of the Logos. 

Bat 2. Reason can and does act (of itself) 

Therefore 3. Reason and its assistant the 
Logos, are one and the same, and thus, he 
imagines, he has reduced T. Story’s position 
ad absurdum. But the absurdity isin his own 
minor premise, for both premises, as every 
logician knows, must be positions granted by 
both parties, whereas the second or minor 
premise is here the very point in dispute. 
The syllogism, in fact, is one in which the 
major is asserted by the first party and denied 
by the second, and the minor asserted by the 
second and denied by the first. 

“ Which when ardent desires are raised,” 
&e. He does not see the unphilosophical charac- 
ter of his “ philosophy,” shown in its giving a 
compound explanation of moral sentiments 
where a simple one is all-sufficient. L. must 
have, first, a heart to originate desires to know 
and perform the will of God, and then, the 
“something Divine,” to come in, to “ purify, 
animate, and strengthen.” A double opera- 
tion! though, in the very words in which he 
speaks of the origin of these desires, he can- 
not avoid the passive form “ are raised,” which 
implies something, other than the heart itself, 
which raises the desires in the heart. He 
then goes on to admit that this sometimes 
arises immediately from the Divine influence, 
without the intervention of the human will or 
reason. How much simpler the explanation 
of T. Story, that “the heart,” (or moral sen- 
sibility,) is a passive and dormant capacity of 
feeling, and the reason a dormant power of 
discrimination, until the Source of life and 
light, the Spirit that once “moved upon the 
face of the waters,” by its illuminating power 
enables the one to feel, and the other to dis- 
criminate, and that no less, though in a less 
obvious manner, in physical than in moral 
truths. This assigns all illamination of the 
heart and mind to one source, the Spirit. 

But in expressing his difficulties, a modesty 
and great carefulness to avoid anything like 
hastiness or assumption, is evident, and it is 
clear from the expressions towards the close 
of the letter, that the venerable man, not 
being able to proceed in these speculations to 
his own satisfaction, and having wisely stop- 
ped when he found them leading him into con- 
fusion, was gradually and gently coming round 
again to the safe and firm ground of the faith 
of Friends on this point. Having found the 
purely physical or rather natural theory of 
moral sentiment, as based on the reasoning of 
preceding philosophers, to be irreconcilable 
with the clear and pure light thrown on the 
subject by Friends’ doctrine, he appears to 
have quietly abandoned the further prosecu- 
tion of his projected work. We are not to 
judge of what it might have been, by the care- 
less style of these familiar letters, but rather 
by that of the Charge, of which it is not too 


much to say thatit is remarkably lucid, vigor- 
ousand elegant. His bias towards a physical 
or natural theory of morals is easily intelli- 
gible when we reflect on his extensive corre- 


then, as compared with that which obtains at. 
present, as well as on that attempt in his 
charge as head of a court, to set forth a sys- 
tem of morality which should be founded only 
on such religious principles as are common to 
all, (and on those of metaphysical science, 
and philosophy,) which was the origin of this 
more extended treatise. The confusion in 
which such an attempt will land an inquirer, 
who wishes at the same time to retain his 
hold on a sound philosophy and on the un- 
altered principles of the Gospel, unless he 
adopt that grand solution of the difficulty, 
Friends’ doctrine of the inward Light of 
Christ, in its full meaning, is instructively 
shown in the present instance. 

An intervening letter from T. S. toJ. L., 
not in the Memoir, is alluded to in the reply 
of the latter, next below: 


James Logan to Thomas Story. 
Stenton, 19th 9ber, 1738. 

Hsteemed Friend,—I was favored with 
thine of the 2d of 1st month in due time after 
its date, and perhaps ought to have acknow- 
ledged it sooner, but as thou gave me reason 
to expect something larger from thee, I was 
desirous to receive that first; of which having 
heard nothing further, it is incumbent on me 
at least to acknowledge not only that, but thy 
kind present of thy four sermons, which L 
have not only looked into myself, but caused 
my two daughters, on First-day evenings, to 
read to their mother and me together, an em- 
ployment on their part that they, as well as 
the hearers, were very well pleased with. 
And indeed, I cannot but admire the singular 
favor and goodness of Divine Providence ex- 
tended to thee, in not only furnishing thee 
with bodily strength to undergo such exhaust- 
ing labors, but also in preserving thy intel- 
lectual faculties as serene aud clear as ever; 
while I, whom I suppose thou wilt not now 
scruple to allow a good many years behind 
thee, (though last month I entered my 65th 
year,) am very sensible of my natural decay 
in most respects, and that I am now far short 
of being capable of performing many things 
that I might in a more vigorous age to better 
purpose, or at least with more ease to myself, 
with the like advantages of leisure and other 
conveniences about me. For I truly very 
much doubt whether I shall ever be capable 
of completing those things I have hinted to 
thee, which I began about this time three 
years ago, (for the letter thou hast seen on 
vegetation was purely accidental, and written 
the year before.) Bat, by our late Governor’s 
death the subsequent summer, and our trou- 
bles from Maryland that directly ensued, 
though I was no way accessory to them, I 
was entirely diverted from them, (the other 
things alluded 10 above,) and have never since 
resumed them. Yet [ have written some other 
little things on different subjects, in Latin, 
which I suppose will soon be printed in Hol- 
land, or one of them, on a mathematical sub- 
ject, probably by the Royal Society in their 
Transactions. But in these last (studies) I 
most sensibly and evidently feel my decay, in 
not being able in any measure to carry ona 
calculation as formerly. 

But, to return to thy Discourses, I have no 
matter of objection to any part of them; on 
the contrary, I heartily wish we could have 
more of the kind from our galleries. It is 


spondence with the natural philosophers of|/very true that what is principally to be re- 
that day, and on the imperfect state of physics garded in our preaching is what affects and 
4) 


vaches the heart, for all besides is lifeless 
mongst us, Yet it cannot but be more edi- 
jing, as it is certainly more effectively per- 
vasive, if directed to that end, when what is 
slivered carries at the same time our reason 
‘ong with it, so that the natural understand- 
ig is no less wrought on than the heart. 
As to those points in my last thou speaks 
, in thine, I choose entirely to decline the 
‘bject till I hear further from thee, or, if 
ou please, forever. Yet if that should be 
“e case, to wind up the whole I shall here 
vy, that that gift or grace, whatever it be, or 
lywever men may agree or disagree in ex- 
waining it, is the only source of true happiness 
ttainable in this life; and that the only path 
jat will lead to the true and real enjoyment 
it is that of humility and a sincere charity, 
ithout which all profession of religion is 
apty show, and no better than hypocrisy, 
owever attended with zeal, or the appear- 
aces of a fervent devotion. I should, how- 
‘er, be well enough pleased to see what thou 
jast committed to writing on the subject ; and 
that would add to this desire is the surprise 
‘am under at the short hints thou hast given 
“e of thy hypothesis concerning the com- 
“encement of this present state of natural 
‘ings, which thou conceives to have been 
‘aimalcules, (a word I would advise thee to 
ange for some better,) and that to that prior 
late, (as I understand thee,) are owing the 
Gells, &c., that are found in the strata of the 
‘lid earth. This, indeed, is a notion that I 
“lieve is not only new to thyself, but to all 
“ankind. If thou truly means it, as I take 
' that matter was generally animated before 
“é worlds were made of it, which last are thy 
‘wn words, I confess it surpasses my under. 
vanding. Thou says no one has seen it ex- 
»pt Dr. Clark. If thou means Samuel Clark, 
vetor of St. James’s, I imagine this must be 
ymething thou hadst written before thou 
ow my Charge, because, if I mistake not, the 
‘yetor was dead sometime before. Whatever 
‘ be, I could wish to see something more of 
. for, from thy brief hints, it appears to me 
‘sry extraordinary. 

1 My family are all, through mercy, in health, 
‘ad my wife and daughter salute thee. I am, 
‘ith kind love, thy real friend, 
W James Loaan. 


ae 
j (To be continued.) 


( 


(3 Selected. 

| The Guacharo (Steatornis Caripensis) in- 
(abits caverns on the northern coast of South 
‘merica and the adjoining islands. Its habits 
“e thus described by Humboldt, who visited 
ae Cave of Caripe, one of their principal 
haunts. 

1 “The Guacharo quits the cavern at night- 
“ll, especially when the moon shines. It is 
ilmost the only frugivorous nocturnal bird 
‘nat is known; the conformation of its feet 
‘afficiently shows that it does not hunt like 
‘ur owls. It feeds on very hard fruits, as the 
\(uteracker and the Pyrrhocorax. The lat- 
‘or nestles also in clefts of rocks, and is known 
‘mder the name of night-crow. The Indians 
“ssured us that the Guacharo does not pursue 
‘ther the lamelli-corn insects, or those Phal- 
jue which serve as food to the goat-suckers. 
't is sufficient to compare the beaks of the 
“uacharo and goat-sucker to conjecture how 
auch their manners must differ. It is diffi- 
ult to form an idea of the horrible noise oc- 
yasioned by thousands of these birds in the 
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dark part of the cavern, and which can only 
be compared to the croaking of. our crows, 
which in the pine forests of the North live in 
society, and construct their nests upon trees, 
the tops of which touch each other. The 
shrill and piercing cries of the Guacharos 
strike upon the vaults of the rocks, and are 
repeated by the echoes in the depth of the 
cavern. The Indians showed us the nests of 
these birds by fixing torches to the end of a 
long pole. These nests were fifty or sixty 
feet high above our heads, in holes in the 
shape of funnels, with which the roof of the 
grotto is pierced like a sieve. The noise in- 
creased as we advanced, and the birds were 
affrighted by the light of the torches of copal. 
When this noise ceased afew minutes around 
us we heard at a distance the plaintive cries 
of the birds roosting in other ramifications of 
the cavern. It seemed as if the bands an- 
swered each other alternately. 

“The Indians enter into the Cueva del 
Guacharo once a year, near midsummer, armed 
with poles, by means of which they destroy 
the greater part of the nests. At this season 
several thousands of birds are killed; and the 
old ones, as if to defend their brood, hover 
over the heads of the Indians, uttering terrible 
cries. The young, which fall to the ground, 
are opened on the spot. Their peritoneum is 
extremely loaded with fat. The quantity of 
fat in frugivorous animals, not exposed to the 
light, and exerting very little muscular mo- 
tion, reminds us of what has been long since 
observed in the fattening of geese and oxen. 
It is well-known how favorable darkness and 
repose are to this process. The nocturnal 
birds of Hurope are lean, because, instead of 
feeding on fruits, like the Guacharo, they live 
on the scanty produce of their prey. At the 
period which is commonly called at Caripe 
the “oil harvest,” the Indians build huts 
with palm-leaves near the entrance, and even 
in the porch of the cavern. Of these we still 
saw some remains. ‘There, with a fire of 
brushwood, they melt in pots of clay the fat 
of the young birds just killed. This fat is 
known by the name of butter or oil of the 
Guacharo. Itis half liquid, transparent, with- 
out smell, and so pure that it may be kept 
above a year without becoming rancid. At 
the convent of Caripe, no other oil is used in 
the kitchen of the monks but that of the 
cavern, and we never observed that it gave 
the aliments a disagreeable taste or smell. 

“Young Guacharos have been sent to the port 
of Cumana, and lived there several days with- 
out taking any nourishment, the seeds offered 
to them not suiting their taste. When the 
crops and gizzards of the young birds are 
opened in the cavern, they are found to con- 
tain all sorts of hard and dry fruits, which 
furnish, under the singular name of Guacharo 
seed, a very celebrated remedy against inter- 
mittent fevers. The old birds carry these 
seeds to theiryoung. They are carefully col- 
lected and sent to the sick at Cariaco, and 
other places of the low regions, where fevers 
are prevalent.—Kingsley’s West Indies.” 


It was Christianity which first broke down 
the barriers between Jew and Gentile, be- 
tween Greek and barbarian, between the 
white and the black. Humanity is a word 
which you look for in vain in Plato or Aris- 
totle; the idea of mankind as one family, as 


the children of one God, is an idea of Christian 
growth.—Mawx Muller, 


For “The Friend.” 


from the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 


(Continued from page 291.) 


“1817. Seventh month 4th—In reading 
the 13th chapter of the Ist book of Kings, I 
have at this time been much instructed, and 
am ready to take the lesson to myself asa 
warning or special admonition. Herein we 
see, that it availed nothing in respect to the 
future, that the prophet had (though so lately) 
been favored with a divine commission, and 
was hitherto upright in the faithful discharge 
of that arduous duty which devolved upon 
him from his Lord,—even that of openly pro- 
claiming the vengeance of the Almighty 
against the idolatry that had overtaken the 
people,—and boldly asserting the destruction 
of the priests even to their faces, and in the 
presence of their king; saying to him in reply 
to his invitation,—-‘If thou wilt give me half 
thine house, I will not goin with thee; neither 
will I eat bread or drink water in this place :’ 
—yet after all, he was weak enough'to give 
up his own clear convictions of duty, as re- 
vealed in and to himself, (the truth of which 
was indubitably evinced and sealed by the 
miracle which attended the partial perform- 
ance of them,) and to prefer obeying the old 
prophet before compliance with ‘the word of 
the Lord.’ O! how greatly have I longed in 
a peculiar and especial manner for myself, as 
I am now situated and circumstanced, that I 
may steadfastly adhere to no other law but 
the law written on the heart; and closely to 
attend to the secret dictates of Best Wisdom 
alone. For assuredly there is no safety, but 
in implicitly giving up to the reproofs of in- 
struction, which are and ever will be the way 
to life. ‘Be ye followers of me,’ says the 
apostle Paul; but he adds,—‘even as I also 
am of-Christ;’ intimating surely that the ex- 
amples of others in life and conversation are 
to be followed, only so far as they accord with 
the example and precepts of Him, who said, 
‘] am the light of the world,—‘ whilst ye 
have the light believe in the light,’—‘ walk 
while ye have the light.’ So that in looking 
back at such acts of dedication, as have been 
(according to my belief) required at my hands, 
and in contemplating the peace which has en- 
sued after even the smallest surrender, when 
the sacrifice has been offered out of a sincere 
and upright heart; I have earnestly, and [ 
may truly say above every other earthly con- 
sideration, desired that nothing may be suf- 
fered to hinder me—to turn me aside, even in 
trifling as well as in great matters and con- 
cerns, from carefully, closely, unremittingly 
attending to, and abiding by, the counsels and 
teachings of that divine principle, even the 
Spirit of Christ, which is given to every one 
for his guide in the way of salvation. , | have 
found amongst many other acts and false sug- 
gestions and temptations, which the enemy 
makes use of to deter us from giving up our- 
selves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, one 
which is much talked of and acted upon by 
many, through their own inexperience and 
the deceit of the prince of darkness; namely, 
that these leadings and secret influences and 
inspirations, are not distinguishable from the 
workings of our own mental or rational 
powers; and if they are distinguishable, that 
these persons have not felt them or known 
them. Now in answer to this, which has been 
my own delusion, I may say, that every one 
who has for a long season habitually stifled 
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by disobedience this divine monitor, cannot|had diligently hearkened unto, and implicitly] confined in this frail body, and for ever and 


expect to hear or to understand so plainly its 
voice, as those do who have for a long period 
listened to its secret whispers, and surrender- 
ed themselves unreservedly to its injunctions: 
these can testify, that they follow no uncer- 
tain vapor or idle tale; but that its reproofs 
are to be plainly perceived, and its incite- 
ments early to be felt; and that the peace 
they witness cannot be imitated, neither can 
it be expressed to the understandings, or con- 
ceived by the imaginations of such, as have 
none of this blessed experience. Nor let any 
poor, seeking, sincere, or serious minds be dis- 
couraged, that they do not upon submission 
immediately or very quickly feel what they 
wait to feel, even the arising of that secret, 
influencing, actuating, constraining and re- 
straining power or Spirit of the Lord. Let 
them not be discouraged if this be their case, 
nor be dismayed if even after some consider- 
able sacrifices and trying testimonies of sin- 
cerity, they find not that rich reward of peace 
which they had expected. Let such remem- 
ber, it is written, ‘he that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved:’ now where there is 
a moment’s enduring only, and that previous 
to or whilst in the performance of what is re- 
quired, this cannot be called ‘ enduring to the 
end;’ but O! it is that ‘resistance unto blood’ 
(a8 it were) in faith and faithfulness, that 
‘patient continuance in well-doing,’ in defi- 
ance of difficulties, discouragements, darkness, 
doubt, and distress, which will give us the 
victory, and will make us through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, heirs of that eternity 
of peace, and rest, and joy, which we know is 
repared for such as overcome. 

“1817. Ninth month 6th.—For more than 
a week past, I have been plunged by the per- 
mission of Best Wisdom, into such a depth of 
darkness and discouragement, without any 
perceptible glimmer of alleviation or ray of 
comfort, that my poor, tossed, troubled soul 
seems On the very point of giving up the con- 
test, and losing hold of its only support and 
security. Whilst the heavens are as brass, 
and the earth as it were iron, what is frail, 
helpless man to do for himself? It seems to 
my view, that there is nothing left for him to 
do to aid himself, or to deliver himself out of 
his forlorn situation, but to sink down into 
his own nothingness; and there, as in the 
dust, to remain all the Lord’s determined 
time, until he shall see meet to appoint unto 
him ‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. When I took my pen to write 
what has thus been written, L did not expect 
to come to the preceding conclusion, or that 
any such reflection would arise out of the sub- 
ject. The Lord grant that what I have writ- 
ten, may be more than mere words; and that 
through and over all difficulty and distress, I 
may come forth the wiser and the better, and 
more devoted to his disposal, and more patient 
under his dispensations, 

“1817. Ninth month 17th.—I believe my- 
self called upon to bear an open, unequivocal, 
unflinching testimony, not only against all 
pride, extravagance, ostentation and excess, 
but also in a peculiar manner against all the 
secret insinuations and covered appearances, 
under which they are creeping in, and grow- 

‘ing up amongst us as a Society. I have for 
years believed, that the declension amongst 
Friends from the true standard of simplicity 
is great; and I am of the mind, that if they 


obeyed the'dictates of Best Wisdom, they would 
have been led to ‘apply all the gifts of Di- 
vine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended.’ I believe that it is my 
duty to live in such a humble, plain, homely, 
simple manner, as that neither in the furni- 
ture, food, nor clothing used, any misapplica- 
tion of the gifts of Divine Providence be ad- 
mitted or encouraged. 

“1817. Ninth month.‘ Day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ;’ and where is an end to praising 
the Lord for his mercy, which ‘ endureth for- 
ever,’ and which is abundantly shed abroad, 
to the rejoicing of the hearts of those that 
seek to serve Him, and to the great comfort 
of their souls in the midst of much tribulation, 
O! that there may be more and more reliance, 
unshaken, immovable reliance on Him, who 
thus daily scatters and profusely deals out 
tokens of his living-kindness. O! that there 
may be an increase of faith experienced, an 
increase of resignation proportioned to the 
nearer approach of perplexity and difficulty 
and embarrassment on every hand. And 
now when the waves of affliction run high, 
and the floods seem irresistible, may the Lord 
Almighty, who ‘is mightier than the noise 
of many waters,’ in his own time lift up a 
standard against them,—saying ‘thus far but 
no farther.’ O! surely He who remains as 
ever to be the only sure ‘confidence of all the 
ends of the earth,—He who can overrule 
events for the good of those that sincerely 
seek him, will not overlook or despise any of 
those, who desire to look unto, and who lean 
upon Him alone in all their troubles. 

“OQ! Lord God of my fathers, art not thou 
God in heaven ? and rulest thou not over all 
the kingdoms of the heathen? and in thy 
hand is there not power and might, so that 
none is able to withstand thee?’ Art not 
thou my God, art not thou my joy, my de- 
light, my glory, the crown of my rejoicing? 
Art not thou He, that hath hitherto helped 
me, that hath brought me out of much eyil, 
that hath inclined my heart to seek thee, and 
my soul to love and fear thee? Wilt thou 
not arise for my help in the time of trouble, 
of temptation, of darkness, of distress, from 
whatever cause these may proceed, whether 
by thy permission, or by thy appointment ? 
O! Lord, thou knowest perfectly, what are 
the causesof my present disquietude, and how 
to dispose of all things for the best, both as 
to the present and as to the future: thou 
knowest how poor, and weak, and utterly 
incapable I am to help myself in any exigency 
that may arise; and that without thee, noth- 
ing but confusion, and sorrow, and desola- 
tion, is likely to be my portion: O! make 
me yet more deeply and lastingly sensible 
of this, and that ‘1 have no might against 
this great company that cometh against me, 
neither know I rightly what to do.’ I be- 
seech thee, renew daily and hourly my faith 
and dependence, and watchfulness unto pray- 
er, and my love and fear of thee. O! arm 
me with thy gloriously impenetrable armor ; 
and make me strong in thee andin the power 
of thy might; that through thy abundantly 
sufficient grace and truth, I may be fit for all 
occasions and trials, to which thou mayst see 
meet to call me: that so, my eye being con- 
tinually upon thee, thy precious cause may 
prosper, and thy name be exalted by me, in 
me, and through me, both whilst my soul is 


ever, Amen. 


(To be continued ) 


Selected, 
TRY TO BE GOOD. 


Children, try to be good! 

That is the end of all teaching, 
Easily understood, 

And very easy in preaching. 
Is it easy to do? 

Speak, if you’ve really been trying 
To be entirely true, 

And honestly self-denying. 


To weep with those that weep, 
To be just in every dealing ; 
A careful watch to keep 
On temper and tongue and feeling ; 
Your greatest joy to find 
In giving another pleasure, 
And trying not to mind 
That yours is the smallest measure ; 


With a heart to hold and bless 
Both loyalty and freedom ; 
With a loving little Yes, 
And a smile for those who need them ; 
Yet all the time to show 
Of steadfast faith the beauty, 
And be able to say No, 
When saying No’s a duty. 


Children, try to be good! 

That is the end of all teaching, 
Easily understood, 

And very easy in preaching ; 
And if you find it hard, 

Your efforts you need but double; 
Nothing deserves reward 

Unless it gives us trouble. 


Selected. 
GREEN THINGS GROWING. 
Oh! the green things growing! the green things grow- 
in 
The froh sweet smell of the green things growing, 
I would like to live, whether I laugh or grieve, 
To watch the happy life of the green things growing. 
Oh the fluttering and pattering of the green things 
growing, 
Talking each to each when no man is knowing, 
In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight, 
Or the gray dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing. 
I love I love them so, the green things growing, 
And I think that they love me without false showing, 
For by many a tender touch they comfort me so much 
With the mute, mute comfort of green things growing ; 
And in the full wealth of their blossoms glowing, 
Ten to one I take they’re on me bestowing, 
Ah, I should like to see, if God’s will it might be, 
Many, many a summer of my green things growing. 
; —Mulock. 


Gum Copal. 

It is almost impossible to give a report of 
the average export of copal from Zanzibar. 
In 1834 there was little if any export trade 
in it, but in 1859, it amounted to 875,875 
pounds, valued at $198,834. According to the 
late Col. Hamerton, it varies from 800,000 to 
1,200,000 per annum, and if properly worked 
there is no reason to believe that the supply 
will become limited for many years, as the 
copal producing districts are very extended, 
and at present they are but imperfectly 
worked. 

At one time it was generally believed that 
the class of copals and amber, which is nearly 
allied to them, were all of mineral origin, and 
that it had either flowed from the ground in 
a manner similar to petroleum oils, or is, as 
some people still think, a bituminous sub- 
stance ranking between the liquid petroleum 
and coal. In a French work, now before us, 
the author says: : 

“ A communication was made to M. Tourne- 
fort in the year 1700, saying that the yellow 
amber was found in the most sterile and 
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axed clefts of the rocks of Provence, which 


_ the writer of the communication to be- 
ve that the amber was a mineral gum and 
‘ta vegetable one, and that the amber of 
» sea of Dantzig was not dropped from trees, 
‘tb brought over by torrents. 

‘In the year 1703, M. Galland made known 
at he had found yellow amber at Marseilles, 
the bottom of the sea, at a place where 
‘bre were no trees, and where the sea was 
ysed in on all sides by steep rocks. The 
‘low amber must have been detached from 
se rocks and fallen in the sea.” 

(But, to-day, it is well known that both 
uber and copal once flowed from trees. 
Not only does the copal itself point to a 
wetable origin, but copal producing trees 
ay to-day be seen growing on the island of 
mzibar, and all along the eastern part of 
rica, and one may watch the gum as it oozes 
m these, may see the ants and the spiders 
‘they are entombed by it, and follow up the 
ocess of gradual hardening. And though 
2 copal of to-day’s formation is of very lit- 
- value as a varnish gum, this is not due to 
Nifference of origin, but to another reason, 
suminization, which we shall speak of pre- 
atly. 

Richard F. Burton describes the copal tree 
“Hastern Africa, thus : 

“The tree still lingers on the island and on 
‘2 mainland off Zanzibar. Itis by no means, 
‘some have supposed, a shrubby thorn ; its 
wering bole has formed canoes sixty feet 
ig, and a single tree has sufficed for the 
‘son of a brig. The average height, how- 
‘er, is only about half that height with from 
lee to six feet girth near the ground. The 
wk is smooth, the lower branches are often 
‘thin the reach of a man’s hand, and the 
ve frequently emerges from a natural ring- 
‘ace of dense vegetation. The trunk is of a 
‘low-whitish tinge, rendering the tree con- 
cuous amid the dark African jungle growth. 
-is dotted with exudations of raw gum, 
aich is found scattered in bits about the 
)Se, and it is infested by ants, especially by 
‘long ginger-colored and semi-transparent 
wiety, called by the people “ boiling water,” 
om its fiery bite. The copal wood is yellow 
‘ted, and the saw collects from it large 
‘kes. When dried and polished, it darkens 
‘a honey brown, and being well veined, it 
cused for the panels of doors. The small 
ud pliable branches form the favorite bas- 
adoing instrument of those regions; after 
og keeping they become brittle. The 
dern habitat of the tree is the alluvial sea 
‘ain, and the anciently raised beach, though 
(tending over the coast of the latter forma- 
bn, it ceases to be found at any distance be- 
imd the landward counterslope, and it is un- 
“own in the interior.” 

In regard to the origin of the true copal, 
| says, “The ripe copal, properly called 
indarusi, is the product of vast extinct for- 
(ss, overthrown in some former age by some 
‘olent action of the elements, or exuded from 
ve roots of the tree by an abnormal action 
‘nich exhausted and destroyed it. That it 
“the produce of a tree is proved by the dis- 
“very of pieces of gum embedded in touch 
vod, which crumbles under the fingers.” 
‘Very little of the “raw copal” is imported 
io America, it being valueless in the manu- 
ture of fine varnishes. It is smoky or 
judy, feels soft to the touch, and becomes 
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acted upon by the solution 
the true copal it becomes 
viscid. Now the marked differences which 
exist between the characteristics of the ripe 
and the raw copal, are without doubt due to 
the bituminization of the former. It has been 
found that the character of the soil in which 
copal is found bas a very important influence 
upon the character of the copal. Thus, when 
the soil is white and clayey, the copal found 
therein is whitish, but of less value than in a 
golden soil, when the copal takes an amber 
shade, which, when clear, is the most valua- 
ble quality. The redder the earth from which 
the gum is dug, the better the gum. Ma- 
gagony, Kwaly, Burgamoier, and the coast 
in the vicinity of these places, produce the 
most valuable copal. As you leave these 
places the soil grows white and more clayey 
in proportion to the distance that you extend, 
and so in the same proportion does the copal 
grow poorer and poorer. In the case of the 
best specimens of copal, undoubtedly a slow 
chemical action has been kept up between 
the soil and the gum for century after century, 
during which process the soil has been at 
work removing impurities from the gum, and 
the gum in its turn has been extracting 
certain important principles from the soil. 
Being buried of a depth beyond atmospheric 
influences, it has, like amber and similar gum- 
resins, been bituminized in all its purity, the 
volatile principles being fixed by moisture, 
and by the exclusion of external air. 

How long this action has been going on, or 
in what age the great mass of copal was de- 
posited, are questions upon which we cannot 
speak with any certainty. On this point the 
Pacific Monthly has an article written by Wm. 
C. Hines, late consul to Zanzibar, in which he 
gays: 

“ At the diggings, no copal trees are found, 
nor any signs of them, and to this time it is 
mere conjecture in what ages these deposits 
of copal were made, but probably it was many 
thousands of years ago. ‘The merchants often 
try to get specimens of anything the negroes 
may dig up with the copal, but they in every 
case say they get nothing whatever.” 

Dr. Packard, of Salem, thinks the antiquity 
of the copal is not so great as has been 
generally considered, and judging from the 
remains of vegetable and animal life which 
are found in it, he is of the opinion that its 
origin should be referred to the age preceding 
the historical, namely, the Tertiary age. 

Prof. W. D. Gunning refers it to an earlier 
period saying: 

“ We no longer wonder how the insect got 
into the copal, but how long it has been there. 
We have no data by which we can fix the 
time, but we know enough to assure us that 
it must be reckoned in thousands of years. 
The revolutions of nature, from forest to 
desert, are never achieved in a day. The 
crimes of men ‘have dried up realms to de- 
serts.. Nature has done the same, but she 
is not a swift architect of ruin. To have 
wrought the extinction of a race from Africa, 
and buried the soil which bore them under 
eighty feet of sand, must have required many 
ages.” 

eWe will now conclude this series of papers 
by referring to the so-called “ goose skin” 
which is commonly found on the best varie- 
ties of Zanzibar copal. What made this “goose- 
skin?” The first copal dealer you ask will 


alcohol, and when 
used for washing 


he putty when exposed to the action of! probably tell you he doesn’t know; the next 
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one will tell you that it is generally thought 
to be the impression of the particles of sand, 
which were imparted to the copal while in a 
soft state. We have never believed in this 
theory, for three reasons: First, the impres- 
sions are too regular ; Second, they are utter- 
ly different from what would be made by 
sand. The surface consists, not in depres- 
sions, but in small and regularly molded pro- 
tuberances, and does not show indentations, 
as would be caused by the pressure of sand 
against it when in a soft state, but its surface 
is rounded into a continued series of excres- 
cences. A third, and very forcible argument 
against the common theory, is the fact that 
we have often examined pieces of copal which 
were partly enveloped in decayed vegetable 
matter, which crumbled under the touch; 
and, beneath this covering, which protected the 
copal against any contact with the sand, was 
found the same goose-skin, as perfect and as 
regular as on pieces not so protected. Does 
not this fact decide the matter? We think 
so. If not, here is another fact whichis given 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science. 

“ At the meeting of the Linnean Society 
held May 5th, 1870, Dr. J. D. Hooker read a 
communication from Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, on the distinction 
between the recent and fossil states of the 
resin known in commerce as copal. One 
characteristic by which fossil copal is known 
from the recent resin is the so-called ‘ goose- 
skin. Dr. Kirk has ascertained that the 
fossil copal shows no trace of this goose-skin 
when first dug out of the earth, but that it 
makes its appearance only after cleaning and 
brushing the outer surface.” 

This not only goes towards unsettling one 
theory, but it gives the hint of another and 
more plausible one, which we had previously 
been led to by other premises, namely, that 
the “ goose-skin” is caused by the contraction of 
the gum (sometimes before and sometimes 
after digging,) which follows the evaporation 
of moisture and the volatile principles pre- 
viously contained by it, and in the process of 
contraction its surface is swelled or depressed 
into regular forms. Instances of a similar 
formation are very common. We have often 
seen it on the surface of ice. 

Such is gum copal, its formation, its posi- 
tion as an article of commerce; and such is 
the principal ingredient of coach and car 
varnishes.— The Hub. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 293.) 

“11th mo. 11th, 1837. I think I see in the 
light of Truth, and I believe I am not mis- 
taken, that the religious Society of which I 
am a member, and have been for more than 
forty years, was raised up by the mighty 
power of God in a marvellous manner; that 
by the same power it has been preserved to 
this day ; and will be to the latest period of 
time. It has been designed not only to be a 
distinct, but a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. Although now, as of old, all are not 
Israel that are of Israel, yet the faithful now, 
as they were then, are safe under the protec- 
tion of that Power, which was and is and 
ever will be over all the powers of darkness. 

“This day lam sixty-four years old. Truly 
I view it as a marvellous thing that Iam yet 


alive. Suffering has been my portion pretty 
much all my time—a complication of aftlic- 
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tions! Yet | have, I trust, many a time been 
enabled to magnify and adore that gracious 
hand that wounds to heal, and kills to make 
alive. At this moment the prayer of my 
heart is, Lord keep me the little time I may 
have remaining, from sinning in thy sight, 
either in thought, word or deed. 
Mritprep Rarciire.” 

There is hope and encouragement conveyed 
in the foregoing memorandum of Mildred Rat- 
cliff, respecting not only the manner in which 
our Society was raised up by the mighty 
power of God; but because notwithstanding 
now as of old, all are not Israel that are of 
Israel, she believed she had seen in the light 
of Truth, that it had by the same Power been 
preserved; and would be through the faith- 
fulness of the faithful, to the latest period of 
time. She says further, that it has been de- 
signed not only to be a distinct, but a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 

Her remarks have reminded, that as the 
children of Israel were brought out of Egypt 
by a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, 
to the praise of the Great Name, so were our 
forefathers from the varied religious Profes- 
sors of their day, to be a distinct, inward, and 
spiritually-minded people; to maintain and 
exemplify more fully the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the new covenant dispensation of 
light and life as they are revealed in the 
Scriptures and by the dear Son and sent of 
God in the heart. But though the language 
used toward ancient Israel is, “The Lord thy 
God hath chosen thee to be a special people 
unto himself, above all people upon the face 
of the earth ;’ yet His preservation of them, 
with the opening of His hand to them in 
blessings, was ever conditional, viz: “ Ye shall 
diligently keep the commandments of the Lord 
your God, and his testimonies, and statutes, 
which he hath commanded thee.”’ And “ Be- 
ware lest thou forget the Lord, which brought 
thee forth out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage.” “It shall be if thou do at 
all forget the Lord thy God, and walk after 
other gods, and serve them and worship 
them, I testify against you this day, that ye 
shall surely perish; * because ye would 
not be obedient unto the voice of the Lord your 
God.” When we reflect how minute, and, to 
the natural mind perhaps, insignificant some 
of these statutes and ordinances under that 
theocracy were, we too may well “beware” 
lest we be not obedient to the Lord in what 
are called the smaller tithes or testimonies as 
we have received them, and which will be re- 
quired at our hands. Remembering that to 
Him, whose are “the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” and “all nations before him are as 
nothing,” the lesser requisitions of His will 
are, in point of obedience, as important as the 
greater ; because that the great things of God 
have usually small beginnings; and because 
it is written, “He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much.”’ And 
again, “He that contemneth small things 
shall fall by little and little.” This is also 
very observable in the following biblical nar- 
ratives, viz: If Moses had not submissively 
taken off his shoes at the command of the I 
Am of his people, would he have been further 
instructed in His will, or sent to show the 
signs and wonders he did before Pharoah, and 
so marvellously to lead Israel out of Egypt 
with the all-sufficient promise, “Certainly I 


will be with thee?” If Joshua, and the men 
under him, had not blown with the rams 


horns, as enjoined by the Most High, would 
the walls of Jericho have fallen, and the 
mighty hand of God been, through him, ex- 
alted ? or would he afterwards as Moses’ suc- 
cessor, and with “the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed” been instrumental in conducting His 
chosen people to the promised inheritance? 
If the youthful David had not put off Saul’s 
armor, saying, “I have not proved it,” and 
had he not instead gone forth with his staff, 
the five smooth stones out of the brook, and 
his sling in his hand—simple equipments—is 
it to be supposed that he would haveslain the 
giant and delivered Israel; or that he would 
have been advanced to the post of dignity and 
of honor unto which the Lord promoted him? 
If Naaman had not dipped himself, after all 
his disappointment, misgivings and rage, seven 


times in Jordan, according to the saying of|faithful support of which cost our forefather 


the man of God, would his flesh have return- 
ed like that of a little child, or he been healed 
of his leprosy? If the blind men, sent by the 
Saviour to the pool of Siloam, had not obeyed 
His mandate, would the restoration of their 
sight have been effected? Had the poor 
widow, in the record of our Lord, not have 
cast the two mites of her penury into the 
treasury, would she have been commended by 
Him; or would her simple dedication have 
received a world-wide, and world-enduring 
celebrity ? If Mary had not washed the feet 
of Jesus with tears, kissed them, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head, and had she 
not also annointed them with the ointment, 
then would the odor thereof have filled the 
house ; or would her devotion and faithful- 
ness in all these, have been memorialized, and 
handed down for the example and encourage- 
ment of future generations? Well, are not 
these, with the many more that might be 
cited, comparatively little things? Yea, was 
not man’s first disobedience in eating the fruit 
of the forbidden tree, which brought death 
into the world and all our woe, to the trifler 
and skeptic, an insignificant act, unlikely to 
produce such an unequal result? But to call 
in question these is, in effect to call in ques- 
tion everything upon which our faith and 
hopes of salvation rest. How true it is, “there 
is nothing small that has a bearing upon the 
kingdom of Christ, or upon the destinies of 
eternity ;” nothing small in the sight of Him, 
who works all His wonderful transformations 
from a state of nature to a state of grace in 
us, through overcoming strength by weak- 
ness, and through our obedience to Him in 
the day of small things, as the stepping stone 
to being made rulers over more. 

Then is there not ground for jealous fear 
lest we as a people whom the Lord hath 
called and blessed, like ancient Israel, have 
turned aside from the testimonies and the 
principles delivered to our fathers? The 
promises to them, though under the more 
perfect covenant, were hardly less full and 
encouraging than to Israel. How, in the 
early day at least, might the language in 
measure be applied to both ;: “ Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass; and as thy days so shall 
thy strength be.” “The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” “Israel shall dwell in safety alone.” 
“ Happy art thou O, Israel: who is like unto 
thee, Oh people saved by the Lord, the shield 
of thy help,” &c. Had Friends kept to this 
primitive, practical ground, to which W. Penn 
thus alludes, “I cannot forget the humility 
and chaste zeal of that day.” “How firm to 


Truth’s life, as well as Truth’s principles 
&c.:—kept to the faithful support of wh: 
had been handed down to us from the begi 
ning, surely the present death, the want « 
uniformity in practice, with the confusion « 
tongues too evident, would not have been pe 
mitted to come upon us. On account of ther 
things, are not those around us saying wit 
too much cause, “ Wherefore hath the Lor 
done thus,” &. And, “Then men shall sa; 
because they have forsaken the covenant 

the Lord God of their fathers, which he mad 
with them when he brought them forth ov 
of the land of Egypt”—or when heraised ther 
up to be a distinct and peculiar people. | 


When either an individual or a meeting 8 
declines in zeal and allegiance to the Lord, a 
to cease to regard the precious testimonies, 


so much reproach and suffering, and whic 
have been committed to us as a sacred trut 
this is “as when a standard bearer fainteth. 
The compromise or giving up of one of th 
smallest (so called) of these, as we have i 
our day bad opportunity painfully to witnes: 
is but the opening door to others, till ne 
only the queries, but almost the whole boo 
of discipline has been modified to suit th 
prevailing thirst for change; and still the cr 
is more, and yet more. Not satisfied wit 
this, the doctrines have now become the sul 
ject of criticism and proposed modificatior 
And Robert Barclay’s Apology for the tru 
christian divinity, which for near two hun 
dred years has been considered a standar 
work in-the Society, and recognized as a tru 
and faithful exposition of our principles, ha 
been denounced as a book of dangerous ten 
dency, which young Friends are warne 
against perusing. Well, where began thi 
spirit of innovation, change and revolution 
Was it not, as manifested in act at least, in : 
disregard of the unimportant (so called) testi 
monies of our forefathers? May it not, w 
repeat, be thus legitimately traced? Wasi 
not disobedience in the day of small things 
A soaring above the witness for Truth, whic] 
ever leads into an humbling sense of our owr 
nothingness—into self-denial and the daily 
cross even in things accounted small, as dress 
language, &c. Then is there not cause in thi: 
day for the admonition, “ Beware,” as con 
veyed to the children of Israel, and recitec 
near the beginning of this essay? Beware 
lest we forsake the Lord, in turning asid 
from a faithful support of all the testimonie: 
banded down to us to maintain, by a con 
sistent life and conversation before the world 
Beware lest on these accounts—“because thor 
hast left thy first love’—thy candlestick bh 
removed out of his place. Beware of a grow 
ing disregard, if not contempt, for the gooc 
old principles, and for testimonies long triec 
and approved. Beware of lukewarmness, anc 
of a benumbing apathy and indifference t 
eternal things. Beware of removing the an 
cient landmark (or bound) which thy father: 
have set. Beware less we be unsuspectingly 
led farther and farther from the footsteps o: 
the flock of Christ’s companions. And be 
ware too of the grave admonition: “ He tha 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.’ 

We have no doubt there are those, true anc 
faithful, and deeply tried ones left even wher« 
these changes have most taken place, wh« 
cannot conscientiously yield to the new view 
of things! These are the suffering seed to 


wards whom their dear Saviour's regard is 


‘ese remind of the language, “ Thou hast a 
| names even in Sardis,” &. These may 
wrejected or over-ridden, but as they keep 
ir places in the faith, and patience, and 
mility of Jesus, He will ever make a way 
them, and overrule all for their good. 
)y this class, whoever and wherever they 
., be encouraged to trust in the Lord their 
jleemer, who is mighty to save and to 
“ver; and who remains to be the ever pre- 
it Helper and sufficiency of His poor ;— 
se who fear before Him, and put their 
‘ole trust in Him. 
‘)n the other hand, if there be those, who, 
°m whatever cause it proceed, whether it 


the increase of riches, the apathy of indif- 
nce and lukewarmness, or the love of the 
weld, allow their carnal wisdom to get above 
_ yoke and cross of Christ which brings 
) lowliness and meekness, with the morti- 
ition of self; and allow themselves also to 
above “the plain and homely manner, yet 
sere and substantial way” of our fore- 
‘aers in the Truth, then what need there is 
-“ watching unto prayer with all persever- 
se,” lest they fall into temptations of the 
sel task master. Moreover when this wis- 
‘a puts on a spiritual appearance, O, how 
wally deceived and hardened such may be- 
me, even to the beating “of the men-serv- 
“sand maidens” of the true household, as 
iken of in the parable of our Lord. Never- 
iless ‘The rod of the wicked shall not rest 
om the lot of the righteous.” But how 
dful it is to watch steadily against Satan 
yall times, but especially so, when as an 
el of light he endeavors to beguile from 
narrow way by inflating the head with 
ve presentations. He ever lieth in wait to 
eive even, as the Apostle says, “if it were 
vsible, the very elect.” Where is our safety 
m, but in the littleness and entire depend- 
“e of teachable children at the feet of the 
“iour; that we “ may be renewed in the 
‘vit of our minds, and that we may receive 
“h meekness the engrafted word which is 
4e to save the soul? As we thus above all 
ngs seek to abide in Christ Jesus, the Vine 
vife, He will watch over and help us with 
llearing parental regard; so that “ When 
- enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit 
ithe Lord shall lift up a standard against 
a.” He will encamp round about these, as 
» mountains are round about Jerusalem. 
“hese shall not be afraid in the evil time, 
Hin the days of famine they shall be 
isfied.” 
F (To be continued.) 
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———— 
An epistle “From the Yearly Meeting of 
omen Friends, held in London by adjourn- 
nts from the 19th to the 22d of the Fifth 
‘ath, 1777, to the Yearly Meeting of women 
sends in Philadelphia,” carries with it, we 
mk, even at this day, somewhat of a savor 
hat life-giving sap which circulates through 
various branches of the true Vine, cement- 
/ them together in the unity of the Spirit 
‘1 the bond of peace. Its opening para- 
»phs show that then as now, the members 
the mystical body of Christ are often 
»ught near to each other in the fellowship 
suffering, and also are led to encourage and 
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strengthen each other, by bringing into view 
that these self-abasing dispensations have al- 
ways been, more or less, the portion of the 
Lord’s true-born children, and that it is often 
in and through them that He enables them 
to partake of that hidden manna which the 
world knows not of, and which nourishes the 
soul up unto eternal life. 

“ Dear Friends, in an especial manner such 
as have been permitted in the unerring counsel of 
Divine Wisdom, to be renewedly baptised into 
suffering, we would in a degree of the fellow- 
ship of the gospel, affectionately salute you. 
We desire that you may, by the invincible 
power of the Highest, be enabled to gird up 
the loins of your minds and hope to the end, 
remembering these encouraging expressions 
of a tried minister of the gospel in early 
times, ‘Though our outward man perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ Keep this in view, 
dear Friends, and labor to trust in the Lord 
at all times.” 

It is impossible for the finite mind of man 
to conceive the awful depth of suffering which 
the adorable Son and Sent of the Father un- 
derwent when the weight of the sins of the 
whole world were upon him, nor to approxi- 
mate to any adequate sense of his agony 
when “ His sweat was as great drops of blood, 
falling down to the ground ;” but to the two 
disciples, whose mother besought that they 
might sit, the one on his right hand and the 
other on his left in his kingdom, He declared, 
“Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink 
of, and with the baptism that Il am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized ;” and so, in their 
respective measures, has it been with every 
one of his dedicated followers from that time 
to the present. The apostle speaks of partici- 
pation in this suffering as one of the privileges 
of the believer, where he says: “ For unto you 
it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.” 

Sarah Lynes Grubb, speaking of these suf 
ferings and the consolations rewarding them, 
observes: “‘ Oh! the deep baptisms the Lord’s 
precious ones have to pass through! Oh! the 
bitter cups they have to drink of as years re- 
volve! and to be enabled to continue with 
Christ through all temptation or proving, is 
indeed that which sorely tries the faith and 
exercises the patience. But it is not suffering 
alone which Infinite Wisdom dispenses to his 
own: their consolations abound likewise ; and 
I fully believe that the truly dedicated, lowly 
followers of the crucified Immanuel, would 
not barter their privileges, peace and rest in 
the soul’s Beloved, for all the ease, the fleshly 
indulgence, the transient joy and gratification 
of such as seek their “good things” in this 
life, regardless of pursuing the “one thing 
needful.” 

Would that we had more among us in the 
present day, of those who, by being willing, 
and undergoing these baptisms of suffering 
and death, gave evidence they are born again 
of incorruptible seed by the word of God, and 
are therefore fit instruments for him to work 
by, and fewer who though they may talk 
fairly about Christ and the redemption pur- 
chased by him, and act largely in works os- 
tensibly religious, give little or no evidence 
of enduring that chastening which, the apos- 
tle declares, God dealeth to all his legitimate 


sons, 
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In reading the epistle referred to we have 
been much impressed with the following short 
but suggestive paragraph. After alluding to 
the number of valuable Friends, ministers, &c., 
who were in attendance, they say, “Some of 
the most deeply baptized ministers have been 
led fervently to exhort to a more entire depend- 
ence upon the inward teaching of Divine Grace.” 
May not this convey instruction to us of the 
present day, setting forth as it does, in few 
words, the efficient cause of growth in the 
knowledge of divine things, and the means of 
preservation to those in our religious Society 
who have realized and held fast the profes- 
sion of our faith firm unto the end, and no 
less truly indicating the source whence so 
many others have made shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience, and the decadence of 
the Society from its original brightness and 
power. 

This “ entire dependence upon the inward 
teaching of Divine Grace,” as necessary to 
every step in the way and work of salvation, 
and in every religious act to which we may 
be called, whether in our individual walk 
among men, or in the church of Christ, is a 
fundamental doctrine which Friends were 
specially called to promulgate from the begin- 
ning. ‘Their characteristic or main dis- 
tinguishing point or principle,” as Wm. Penn 
says, was “The light of Christ within, as 
God’s gift for man’s salvation ;” and it was 
their close attention and obedience to this 
‘unspeakable gift” that enabled them to know 
the effectual work of regeneration, and to ex- 
emplify to the world the simplicity and spirit- 
uality of the gospel of Christ. It was this that 
gave them power to endure the contradiction 
and persecution of sinners, and by their faith- 
fulness thereto to triumph in patience and 
resignation over the machinations of their 
enemies, and to commend the “ glad tidings” 
to the acceptance of thousands, while holding 
up a pure and perfect standard of christian 
doctrine agreably to the Scriptures. As with 
those worthy sons of the morning, so it has 
been with every faithful minister and mem- 
ber in the Society in every generation since. 
Gladly recognizing that in the great work of 
salvation Christ is all in all, they have incul- 
cated, by precept and example, that to be 
made partakers of his redeeming, sanctifying 
power, the soul must be brought into humble, 
reverent waiting on the measure of Divine 
Grace, which, in his boundless mercy He dis- 
penses unto everyman. That it is by giving 
heed to the convicting power of this inspeak- 
ing word of life, any are made partakers of 
living faith in the Lamb of God, and of that 
forgiveness of sins and reconciliation to God, 
which are freely offered to the true believers 
in Christ. 

But alas; very many, dissatisfied with the 
sound faith of our fathers, have been carried 
away by a less self-crucifiying, less rigidly 
restraining system of belief and practice, and 
resting in an outward confession of what 
Christ mercifully perfected for man’s salva- 
tion when personally on earth, have learned 
to overlook the necessity for “entire depend- 
ence upon the inward teaching of Divine 
Grace,” in order to be made partakers of that 
salvation, and our helplessness and darkness 
without the indispensable guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in every act of worship, or in 
ordering the affairs of the church. 

As an inevitable result, important testi- 
monies of the gospel, which our fathers bore 


faithfully amid scorn and contempt, have 
lost their value in the estimation of such, and 
in many places, are almost entirely, laid waste, 
and the garb and manners of the world hav. 
ing been adopted, the effort is kept up to ap- 
proach more and more nearly to the opinions, 
and the modes of worship of other religious 
professors. But though worldly minded pro- 
tessors may deceive and destroy themselves, 
the ordination of the Head of the church can- 
not be changed, nor the foundation on which 
He builds it removed, and if, as a Society, 
Friends are restored to that sense and feeling 
of divine things they once possessed, they 
must return more universally to a practical 
“entire dependence upon the teaching of Di- 
vine Grace,” so that the axe may be laid to 
the root of the corrupt tree, defection be put 
down, and the heavenly life be known to 
circulate throughout the members, wherein 
their unity and fellowship will stand. 


The sympathies of Friends, as well as others, 
of this city and vicinity, were greatly excited 
last fall by the fires at Chicago and other 
parts in the north-west; and many of them 
contributed of their means for the relief of the 
sufferers. As it may be asatisfaction to some 
of the donors to know how this money was 
distributed, we subjoin an abstract of the 
statement furnished by Samuel R. Shipley, 
who acted as Treasurer of the fund under the 
caro of Friends: 

The whole amount received, including 
$2687.39, the proceeds of £500 sterling sent 
by Friends in England, was $11074.12. 

Of this, there were sent at different times 
to Joseph Jones, Treasurer of a relief com- 
mittee of Friends at Chicago, sums amount- 
ing to $5525; paid for clothing, dry goods, 
shoes, &c., sent to the State Relief Committee 
at Detroit, Michigan, and Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, $517.67 ; cash sent to the committee at 
Detroit, $2500; to the committee at Green 
Bay, $2000; to Samuel S. Garrigues, at Hast 
Saginaw, Michigan, $500; to S. M. Hyatt, 
Howard, Wright Co., Minnesota, $17; paid 
for telegraph dispatch, stamps, &c., $14.45. 

There were also received from Friends in 
England, seventeen bales of blankets; of 
which nine were sent to Chicago, three each 
to the State Relief Committees of Wisconsin 


important interview with President Thiers. 
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tried by court-martial. The trial it is supposed will 
probably last over one hundred days, and require the 
attendance of twelve hundred witnesses, 

A remarkable speech was delivered in the Assembly 
on the 4th by Deputy Pasquier, upon the conduct of 
army contractors, whom he stigmatized as shameless 
and dishonest. ‘The speech created much feeling in the 
Chamber, and the Assembly passed a resolution order- 
ing it to be printed and copies circulated throughout all 
the Communes of France>~ 

The Assembly, after warmly debating the project for 
the organization of a Council of State, refused, by a vote 
of 353 to 322, to allow the President to appoint its 
members. 

Count Von Arnim, German Ambassador, has had an 
The most 
satisfactory assurances of Germany’s friendly sentiment 
were given, and the statements to the contrary which 
have been current were contradicted. 

The report of the Commission of Capitulation having 


criticised with severity the part taken by General 


Wimpffen in the surrender at Sedan, the General re- 
plies, protesting against the censure of the Commission 
as unjust, and requesting that he be retired from the 
army. 

The Swiss government having remonstrated against 
the maintenance of the French passport system with 
regard to Switzerland, while it is abandoned for Eng- 
land and Belgium, orders have been issued that pass- 
ports will no longer be required for travellers to and 
from Switzerland. 

The Rhine is now crossed by eight pontoon bridges, 
which connect Alsace with the Grand Duchy of Baden, 

Several French Councils Generals have voted reso- 
lutions in favor of compulsory primary instruction and 
compulsory military service, and almost all have adopt- 
ed addresses of confidence in Thiers, many also express- 
ing themselves favorable to a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Minister Goulard has informed the Committee of 
Liberation that the German troops will evacuate France 
immediately when the payment of the indemnity is 
completed. No definite negotiations have been opened 
to anticipate the payment of the three millards due in 
1874, but the manner in which the overtures of France 
have been received indicates a favorable disposition on 
the part of Germany. 

The Carlist insurrection in Spain proved to be more 
formidable than was at first anticipated. It has been 
fomented and aided by many of the priests who have 
endeavored to make it a religious war. The Carlist 
forces were broken up into many small bands, and in 
several minor engagements they were successful. On 
most occasions, however, when collisions occurred, the 
insurgents were routed by the government forces. Don 


Carlos arrived at Vera, in Navarre, forty miles north of 


Pampeluna, on the 2d inst., and immediately issued 
proclamations calling the Spaniards to his banner, and 
promising them peace, abundance and liberty. He was 
here joined by Roda with a considerable body of troops. 
On the 4th a severe engagement took place, resulting in 
the complete defeat of the insurgents; after which Don 


and Michigan, and two to S. S. Garrigues, of 
Hast Saginaw, Michigan. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrren.—The London Times of the 4th inst., urges 
President Grant to send to the Geneva Tribunal Arbi- 
tration a communication which shall supersede the ori- 
ginal American case, containing the claims for conse- 
quential damages. 

The strike of the Liverpool cartmen resulted in the 
employers yielding all that was demanded, on which 
the men resumed work. 

In the House of Lords Earl Granville, in reply to an 
inquiry from Earl Derby, said the reply of the Ameri- 
can government on the subject of indirect Alabama 
claims had been received, and gave grounds for hope 
of a settlement of the entire matter satisfactory to both 
countries. He desired that the House would not ask 
for the papers at present. Prime Minister Gladstone 
made similar statements in the House of Commons. 

The London papers of the 6th, comment upon the 
nomination of Horace Greely, though they seem to re- 
gard his election as out of the question. The News 
praises Greely, but doubts his fitness for the position of 
chief magistrate of a great nation. 

London.—Consols, 92%. U.S. 5-20’s of 1867, 93; 


ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11d.; Orleans, 11} a 
11d. 
Marshal Bazaine, who was censured by the Commit- 
tee on Capitulations for his conduct at Metz, will be 


Carlos fled toward France with 200 of his followers. 
the Carlist forces engaged 40 men were killed and 630 
captured. It was supposed at Madrid that this defeat 
would soon end the outbreak. The Carlists have al- 
ready given in their submissions to the government in 
various parts of the kingdom. / 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius has ceased, and the 
inhabitants of the villages threatened: with destruction 
by the burning lava have returned to their homes, Ad- 
ditional troubles, however, have fallen upon them. A 
hurricane of terrible violence has swept over and de- 
vastated the country, greatly damaging the villages and 
remaining crops. No harm whatever has been done to 
Naples by the eruption, although there have been fre- 
quent shocks of earthquake and showers of ashes from 
the volcano, which latter fell to the depth of several 
inches in the city. 

The city of Madras and its vicinity has been visited 
by a terrific cyclone, which caused a serious loss of life. 
A number of vessels at anchor in the roadstead, which 
were unable to put to sea owing to the sudden approach 
of the cyclone were wrecked, and most of their crews 
perished. 

Advices from Zanzibar to the 15th ult, state that the 
island has been visited by a terrible hurricane. One 
hundred and fifty vessels of all classes were sunk or 
stranded on the coast. The town of Zanzibar was very 
badly damaged, and the loss was estimated at $10,- 
000,000. 

Unirep Srates.— The Cincinnati Convention — A 
large assembly of dissatisfied Republicans from all parts 
of the country, met in Cincinnati last week, and took 


Of 


measures for the organization of a new party under t 
name of “Liberal Republicans.” The conventi 
nominated Horace Greely, of New York, for the P 
sidency of the United States, and B. Gratz Brown, 
Missouri, for the Vice Presidency. 

The Public Debt, less cash in the Treasury, amount 
on the first inst. to $2,197,743,041 ; the decrease duri 
the Fourth month having been $12,588,089. The to’ 
decrease of the public debt during the administrati 
of President Grant is $327,719,819, and the total di 
nution in the annual interest is $21,472,089. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week, number 
354, including 35 deaths from small pox. The me 
temperature of the Fourth month, by the Pennsylva 
Hospital record, was 54.31 deg., the highest during t 
month 85°, and the lowest 33°. The amount of ra 
for the month was 2.50 inches. The rain fall of t 
first four months of the present year has been 8. 
inches; in the corresponding months 1871, the amou 
was 14.17 inches. The average of the mean tempe’ 
ture of the Fourth month for the past 83 years, 
stated to be 50.31 deg.; the highest mean during th 
entire period was in 1871, 58.15 deg., the lowest was 
1798, 44 deg. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed the bill 
moving the import duty from tea and coffee, and t 
bill has been signed by the President. It goes i 
effect on the first of Seventh mo. next. The duties 
present imposed on these articles are three cents 
pound upon coffee, and fifteen cents a pound upon te 

An examination of the figures of the United Sta’ 
census of population furnishes the following statem: 
of the native and foreign races during the past twe 
years : 


1870. 1860. 1850, 
Total population, 38,555,983 31,443,321 23,191,8 
Native, 32,989,437 27,304,624 20,912,6 
Foreign, 5,566,546 4,138,697 2.2446 


The deaths in New York last week numbered 6 
including 36 from small pox. 

A destructive fire took place in New York on t 
6th inst., entirely destroying Niblos Theatre, and se 
ously damaging the Metropolitan Hotel and ot 
buildings. The total loss exceeded $500,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 6th inst. American gold, 1133. U.S. six 
1881, 1183; ditto, 1868, 116; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cen 
110}. New York.—Superfine flour, $6.50 a $6.80; fi 
brands, $7 a $11.85. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1. 
a $1.67 ; red western, $1.86 a $1.88. Oats, 53 a 543 ¢ 
Western rye, 95 cts. Western mixed corn, 75 a 76 ct 
southern white, 78 cts. Philadelphia —Middlings ce 
ton, 23% a 24} ects. for uplands and New Orlea 
Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6.50; finer brands, $6.75 a1 
Choice Pennsylvania red wheat, $2; amber, $2 a $2.( 
white wheat, $2.10; Michigan spring, $1.80. Rye, $ 


Yellow corn, 69 cts. Oats, 54 a 56 cts. Canvass 
western hams, 12 cts. Lard, 9 a 93 cts. Clover-sec 
3a 9} cts. Timothy, $2.87 per bushel. About 19 


beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard at 7} a 8} ¢ 
for extra, 6 a 73 cts for fair to good, and 4 a 53 cts. p 
lb. gross for common. The receipts of sheep we 
about 16,000 head. Choice sold at 10 cts.; fair to goc 
8 a 93 cts., per lb. gross. Corn fed hogs, sold at $6. 
a $7 per 100 Ibs, net. Receipts, 3271 head. Ohicago. 
Extra spring flour, $6.50 a $8. No. 2 spring whe: 
$1.42; No. 3 do., $1.32. No.2 mixed corn, 44 ¢ 
No. 2 oats, 36 cts. Barley, 56 a 57 cts. Lard, $8. 
St. Louis.—Family flour, $9 a $10. No. 2spring whe 
$1.50 a $1.523 ; No. 3 fall, $2. No. 2 mixed corn, 

cts. No. 2 oats, 42 cts. Cincinnati—Family flo 
$7.85 a $9. No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.98. Oats, 49 
45 cts. Oxwego.— White Canada wheat, $2; red Oh 
$1.70. Corn, 68 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 winter r 
wheat, $1.90; No. 2, $1.80. Corn, 57 cts. No. 1 0a 
46 cts. New Orleans.—Flour, $7 a $9.75. Mixed cor 
7la72cts. Oats, 63 a 64 cts. Lard, 9} a 114 ets. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances { 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber 

Apply to . 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane E. Mason, No. 15 8S. 7th St., Philad: 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


OOO 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. ? 


